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BURGH  OF  CRIEFF. 


MEDICAL  OFFICER’S  REPORT  FOR  1896. 


Sanitary  Department, 

Crieff,  31st  January,  1897. 

To  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  and 
the  Local  Authority  of  the  Burgh  of  Crieff. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  Seventeenth  Annual  Report 
on  the  Health  of  the  Burgh  of  Crieff. 

Meteorological  Observations. 

The  Rainfall  during  the  year  1896  was  34  inches,  compared  with  37 
inches  in  1895,  and  46  in  1894.  The  largest  amount  fell  in  September 
6 ' 1 1  inches,  and  in  December,  6^24  inches.  The  least  amount  fell  in 
May — o-52  inches,  and  in  November,  0^90  inches. 

The  mean  corrected  Barometrical  Readings  vary  from  29‘885  in  May, 
to  29225  in  March. 

The  Temperature  in  the  shade  has  varied  from  180  to  8o°  Far.  In 
1894  it  varied  from  2°  to  83°,  and  in  1895  from  40  to  84° 

The  prevailing  winds  in  their  order  of  frequency  are  West,  120^5 
days;  East,  7 2^5  days;  South-West,  55  days;  North-West,  44^5  days; 
North-East,  26  days;  North,  17*5  days;  South-East,  8  days,  and  South, 
5  days.  It  was  calm  on  17  days.  Last  year  the  order  of  frequency  was 
— East,  93‘5  days;  West,  93  days;  South-West,  55  days;  North-West, 
44  days  ;  North-East,  21  days;  South-East,  16  days;  North,  9  days,  and 
South,  6  days.  It  was  calm  on  27^5  days. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Burgh  is  slowly  improving. 

The  Death-Rate  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year— 14  per  1000 — is  a 
singularly  satisfactory  one,  and  one  the  Local  Authority  should  endeavour 
to  maintain. 

The  Birth-Rate  is  better  than  the  preceding  year’s,  and  not  so  largely 
supplemented  by  so-called  Illegitimate  Births — 8’6  per  cent.,  as  against 
14  per  cent,  last  year. 

From  my  previous  Reports  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  Burgh 
possesses  all  natural  advantages  and  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 
The  system  of  drainage,  so  far  as  the  carriage  of  the  Sewage  from  the 
houses  to  the  Sewage  Fields,  is  fairly  satisfactory. 
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The  Local  Authority  will  also  have  gathered  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  Sanitation. 

In  my  Report  for  1894  I  reported  adversely  on  the  private  connec¬ 
tions  in  many  cases  with  the  public  drains.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Burgh  there  seems  to  be  no  system  of  ventilating  them. 

I  understand  the  Sewage  farms  have  now  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Local  Authority. 

In  the  above-mentioned  Report  the  following  passage  occurs — “  noth¬ 
ing  further  has  been  done  to  render  these  Sewage  farms  (which  are  not 
worthy  of  the  name)  more  efficient.  At  times  they  are  simply  swamps, 
and  thereby  render  the  ground  useless  for  irrigation  purposes.”  Their 
condition  at  this  date  remains  unchanged. 

In  a  Report  dated  15th  October,  1894,  I  stated  that  irrigation  as 
carried  on  on  one  of  the  Sewage  farms  was  an  offensive  process  of  trade. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  farms  or  fields.  I  suggested  what, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  done  to  improve  these  fields,  and  obviate  the 
pollution  of  the  River  Earn. 

With  reference  to  the  proposal  to  put  in  a  series  of  settling  tanks,  and 
adopt  the  method  of  precipitation  by  lime,  some  recent  experiments  in 
Exeter  tend  to  show  that  lime  is  unnecessary. 

Vital  Statistics. 

During  the  year  there  were  registered  1 1 6  Births  and  85  Deaths — giving 
a  Birth-rate  of  2 3 ’6,  and  a  Death-rate  of  17 '3  per  1000  of  the  population. 

Thirty-three  Marriages  were  registered  during  the  year — equi¬ 
valent  to  ’68  per  cent.,,  or  6.8  per  1000  The  number  of  Marriages 
registered  each  month  was  —  2  during  January,  1  during  February, 
2  during  March,  1  during  April,  o  during  May,  6  during  June,  3  during 
July,  1  during  August,  3  during  September,  1  in  October,  2  in  November 
and  1 1  in  December. 

The  natural  increase  of  the  population  is  31,  being  the 
excess  of  Births  over  Deaths.  The  excess  last  year  was  5,  making  36  in 
two  years.  The  Births  and  Deaths  were  equal  in  1894,  and  the  Deaths 
exceeded  the  Births  by  6  in  1893.  The  natural  increase  for  the  past  four 
years  is,  therefore,  30.  No  allowance  is  made  for  changes  caused  by 
emigration  or  immigration.  Of  neither  can  any  reliable  estimate  be 
made. 

During  each  of  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  an  excess  of 
Male  Births  and  of  Female  Deaths.  181  Males  have  been  born  during 
the  past  three  years  as  against  142  Females;  and  161  Females  have  died 
as  against  126  Males.  This  year  the  number  of  Male  and  Female  Births 
was  equal  but  the  Female  Deaths  exceed  the  Males  by  9. 

In  persons  over  60  years  of  age  there  were  33  deaths,  or  387  of  the 
whole,  as  compared  with  42 'i  in  1895,  and  41 ’i  in  1894.  1  he  deaths 

under  one  year  were  15,  giving  an  Infant  Mortality  of  129.  Two  deaths 
occurred  under  5  years,  six  between  15  and  25  years,  and  twenty -nine 
between  25  and  60. 
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One  Membranous  Croup.  b  2  Cases  Not  Notified.  c  Not  Notifiable  under  the  Act. 
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The  Birth-rate  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  is  3C8  per  1000,  and  the 
Illegitimate-rate  7*2.  The  Death-rate  is  i6’8,  and  the  Marriage-rate  72. 

The  Birth-rate  for  the  Burgh  is  2 3 '6  per  1000,  and  the  Illegitimate- 
rate  8 ’6.  The  Death-rate  is  1 7 *3,  and  the  Marriage-rate  '68. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  Death-rate  and  Illegitimate-rate  slightly  exceed 
that  for  the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  Marriage-rate  is  slightly  less,  and 
the  Birth-rate  falls  far  short  of  the  average. 

Of  the  85  deaths  registered  about  10  per  cent,  occurred  in  Villas,  the 
remaining  90  per  cent,  occurring  in  the  more  densely  peopled  parts.  18 
of  the  deaths  took  place  in  East  High  Street,  Church  Street,  Water 
Wyndand  Alma  Place.  17  took  place  in  Gallowhill  and  North  Bridgend. 
17  took  place  in  King  Street  and  Commissioners’  Street.  10  took  place 
in  James’  Square,  West  High  Street,  and  Bank  Place.  4  took  place  in 
Burrell  Street  and  Burrell  Square.  4  took  place  south  of  the  Bridgend. 
2  took  place  in  Dollerie  Terrace,  2  in  Pittenzie,  and  2  in  Duchlage  Road. 

Tubercular  Diseases  caused  15  deaths  during  the  year,  as  compared 
with  12  in  1895.  Of  the  15  deaths  13  or  86'6  per  cent,  were  returned  as 
Phthisis.  Deaths  from  this  class  of  diseases  caused  iy6  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  system  caused  12  Deaths,  as  compared 
with  18  in  1895,  of  the  12  Deaths,  7  were  in  persons  over  60  years  of  age. 
This  class  of  Diseases  caused  14U  percent,  of  the  whole.  Diseases  of  the 
Respiratory  System  caused  11  Deaths,  as  compared  with  27  in  1895.  6 

of  the  deaths  occurred  in  Children  under  1  year,  and  3  in  persons  over  60 
This  class  of  Disease  caused  129  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System  caused  10  deaths,  or  1  1  7  of  the  whole.  Old  Age  cansed 
9  death.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  caused  8  deaths.  Zymotic 
Diseases  caused  4  deaths,  3  were  due  to  Diarrhoea,  and  1  to  Continued 
Fever.  2  deaths  were  due  to  Erysipelas,  2  to  Cancer,  2  to  diseases  of  the 
Urinary  System,  and  2  to  Violence.  3  were  due  to  Premature  Birth,  and 
one  to  Developmental  Disease,  and  4  to  all  other  causes. 

The  causation  of  diseases  in  the  Burgh  comprises,  the  excessive  use 
of  Alcoholic  Liquors,  combined  with  defective  sanitation,  such  as  ill- 
ventilated,  and  overcrowded  houses,  noxious  fumes  from  manufactories, 
accumulations  of  filth,  and  smoke  from  ordinary  chimney  stacks,  which  from 
the  situation  of  the  Burgh  of  Crieff,  is  blown  from  thechimnev  of  one  man’s 
property  into  the  window  of  his  neighbour’s  above,  and  food  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  character,  and  exposed  to  conditions  not  conducive  to  good  health. 
To  these  may  be  added  Infection. 

The  Infectious  (Notification)  Act,  1889,  has  now  been  in  force  for 
about  three  years — (I  append  the  tabular  statement  for  the  year).  During 
the  three  years  there  have  been  notified  in  all  137  cases,  giving  an  annual 
average  of  46.  Of  these  60  have  been  returned  as  Scarlet  Fever,  39  as 
Pirysipelas,  16  as  Enteric,  12  as  Membranous  Croup,  6  as  Continued 
Fever,  3  as  Diphtheria,  and  1  as  Smallpox. 

Of  the  60  Scarlet  Fever  cases  16  occurred  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  16  in  December.  7  occurred  in  October,  6  in  November,  5  in 
February,  3  in  April  and  3  in  May,  2  in  June,  1  in  March  and  1  in 
September. 
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INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  (NOTIFICATION)  ACT ,  1889. 

TABULAR  STATEMENT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  31st  DECEMBER,  1896. 


LOCAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  BURGH  OF  CRIEFF  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  PERTH. 


TABLE  I. 


*  The  case  of  Diphtheria  was  isolated  in  a  School  Sanitorium.  One  case  of  Scarlatina  was  similarly  dealt 
with,  and  the  remaining  two  cases  of  Scarlatina  were  satisfactorly  dealt  with  at  home, 
t  There  were  two  cases  of  Erysipelas  unreported — both  proved  fatal. 


TABLE  2. 


Number  ok  Medical  Practitioners’  Certificates. 

£ 

S. 

D. 

24  Cases  in  Private  Practice  at  2s  6d,  2  Dual  Reports,... 

3 

Cases  in  Public  Institutions, 

24  Cases.  Total  Cost  in  Fees,  ... 

3 

3.  Number  of  Notifications  by  Head  of  Family,  Occupier,  &c.,  ...  ...  ...  o 

4.  Number  of  Cases  omitted  by  Medical  Practitioner,  &c.,  ...  ...  ...  2 

5.  Number  of  Prosecutions,  in  terms  of  Section  3,  consequent  on  such  omissions,  ...  o 

6.  Number  of  Convictions  consequent  on  such  Prosecutions,  ...  ...  ...  o 
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13  cases  were  reported  from  North  Bridge  Street  and  Gallowhill, 
12  were  reported  from  King  Street  and  Commissioners’  Street,  ii  were 
reported  from  Burrell  Street,  Galvelmore  Street,  Milnab  Street  and 
Milnab,  8  were  reported  from  East  High  Street,  Church  Street  and 
Water  Wynd,  6  were  reported  from  Duchlage  Road,  4  from  Schools, 

2  from  Cornton  Place,  2  from  Villas,  1  from  a  Hotel  and  1  from  Alichmore. 

Of  the  39  cases  of  Erysipelas  5  occurred  in  April  and  5  in  October, 
4  occurred  in  January,  4  in  May  and  4  in  November,  3  occurred  in  March, 

3  in  June,  3  in  August  and  3  in  December,  2  occurred  in  February  and  2 
in  July,  1  occurred  in  September. 

18  cases  were  reported  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  town — 4  of  the 
18  being  reported  from  Villas — 8  were  reported  from  North  Bridge  Street,  7 
were  reported  from  Burrell  Street,  Meadow  Lane,  Galvelmore  Street, 
and  Lodge  Street,  5  were  reported  from  King  Street  and  Commissioners’ 
Street,  and  1  from  South  Bridgend. 

Of  the  16  cases  of  Enteric  Fever  1  1  occurred  in  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  4  in  the  month  of  August  and  1  in  September. 

Three  of  the  cases  were  reported  from  Burrell  Street  and  3  from 
Commissioners’  Street,  2  from  King  Street  and  1  each  from  Church  Street, 
James  Square,  Duchlage  Road,  Cornton  Place,  Ramsay  Street,  Mitchell 
Street,  Milnab  Street  and  Milnab. 

Of  the  6  cases  of  Continued  Fever  2  occurred  in  the  month  of 
February,  and  1  each  in  August,  September,  November  and  December. 

A  case  was  reported  from  each  of  the  following  localities  The  Con¬ 
vent,  Gallowhill,  Commissioners’  Street,  North  Bridgend,  Cemetery  Road 
and  Earnbank. 

The  3  cases  of  Diphtheria  occurred  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
Oct.,  and  were  reported  from  Cornton  Place,  North  Bridgend  and  a  School. 

Of  the  12  cases  of  Membranous  Croup  3  occurred  in  November,  2  in 
January  and  2  in  July,  1  each  occurred  in  February,  March,  April,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  December. 

Two  of  the  cases  occurred  in  Commissioners’  Street  and  two  in  East 
High.  One  occurred  in  each  of  the  following  localities  Burrell  Street, 
Academy  Road,  Galvelmore  Street,  Milnab  Street,  Millar  Street,  Mitchell 
Street,  College  Building’s,  and  King  Street. 

The  case  of  Smallpox  occurred  in  the  month  of  February,  and  was 
reported  from  the  Convent. 

Of  the  137  cases  of  Infectious  Diseases  reported,  34  (or  about  25  per 
cent.)  were  removed  to  the  County  Infirmary,  with  one  death,  or  a  mro- 
tality  of  2 ‘9  per  cent.  As  the  patient  arrived  at  the  Infirmary  moribund 
it  is  not  fair  to  count  it. 

Of  the  103  cases  treated  at  home  6  died,  giving  a  mortality  of  5 ’8 
per  cent.,  or  9^3  per  cent,  if  the  moribund  case  and  the  3  unreported  cases 
of  Erysipelas  are  added. 
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Of  the  io  deaths  one  died  of  Scarlet  Fever  —  the  case  that  died 
in  Hospital.  i  died  of  Enteric  Fever,  2  of  Continued  Fever  and  6  died 
of  Erysipelas.  One  of  the  deaths  from  Continued  Fever  was  that  of  a  lad 
whose  bed-room  had  been  at  least  once  flooded  by  rain  water  and  sewage. 

Of  the  cases  removed  to  the  Infirmary  29  (or  about  85  per  cent.) 
were  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever,  4  were  cases  of  Enteric  or  Continued  Fever, 
(or  about  1  1  per  cent  ),  and  one  a  case  of  Erysipelas  (or  about  3  per  cent.) 

29,  or  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  were 
removed  to  the  Infirmary.  4,  or  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases  of 
Enteric  or  Continued  Fever  were  removed  to  the  Infirmary. 

The  remaining  case  was  one  of  Erysipelas. 

The  remaining  31  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  were  carefully  isolated  at 
home.  Those  occurring  in  Schools  being  isolated  in  the  Sanatoriums 
attached  to  them. 

The  remaining  18  cases  of  Enteric  and  Continued  Fever  were  treated 
at  home,  plenty  of  disinfectants  being  used.  Two  of  the  cases  of  Diph¬ 
theria  were  carefully  isolated  at  home,  and  the  School  case  in  the  Sani- 
torium.  The  case  of  Smallpox  was  carefully  isolated,  and  re-vaccination 
carried  out. 

The  action  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  was 
completely  successful. 

No  action  whatever  was  taken  with  regard  to  the  cases  of  Erysipelas 
or  Membranous  Croup. 

The  case  of  Erysipelas  was  removed  to  the  Infirmary,  simply  to 
facilitate  treatment. 

Whooping  Cough  and  M easels  are  not  notifiable  under  the  act,  and 
in  neither  case  can  any  reliable  estimate  be  given  of  their  prevalance. 

During  the  year  I  visited  the  City  and  County  Infirmary  at  Perth, 
to  which  Hospital  the  Commissioners  of  the  Burgh  of  Crieff  are  entitled 
to  send  patients,  on  several  occasions.  On  each  visit  I  was  allowed  to 
inspect  the  whole  premises,  and  found  them  in  perfect  order  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Infectious  cases. 

Butcher  Meat.  From  previous  reports  it  may  be  gathered  that  I 
disapprove  of  the  animals  that  are  killed  ;  the  method  of  killing  them  ; 
and  their  surroundings  before  and  after  slaughter. 

In  my  report  on  the  Slaughter-House,  ending  31st  December,  1894, 
the  following  occurs  : — “  Cows  of  all  ages  and  conditions  are  slaughtered. 
Paid  Cows,  Old  Eild  Cows,  Cows  in  Milk  and  Cows  in  Calf  have  been 
slaughtered  for  consumption  by  the  people  of  Crieff.  In  such  case  the 
carcase  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Heifer,  and  I  think  all  such  meat 
should  be  ticketed  or  classed,  and  that  people  should  know  exactly  what 
they  are  buying.  Old  Tups  and  Plwes  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way.’’ 


Mortality  as  to 
Disease 


Nature  and  per¬ 
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According  to  the  261st  section  of  the  Edinburgh  Municipal  and 
Police  Act,  1879,  “every  person  who  shall  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  bull 
beef,  without  having  the  words  “  bull  beef’  exhibited  on  a  board  in  roman 
letters  of  at  least  three  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth, 
over  the  stall,  or  place  in  which  it  shall  be  exposed  to  sale,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  and  the  article  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  disposed  of  as  the  judge  of  police  shall  direct.” 

Now  a  prime  bull  is,  weight  for  weight,  a  much  dearer  animal  for  the 
butcher  to  buy  than  a  prime  cow. 

While  the  price  paid  per  cwt.  of  live  weight  for  a  bull  may  reach  3  1  , 
that  for  a  very  good  cow  may  not  exceed  22/. 

Further,  while  the  price  paid  per  cwt.  of  live  weight  for  a  prime  bull 
may  reach  31/,  the  price  of  a  prime  bullock  will  reach  at  least  37  . 

It  seems,  therefore,  obviously  unfair  that  the  public  should  pay  the 
same  price  for,  say,  a  roast  from  the  cow,  the  bull,  or  the  bullock. 

Young  tat  heifers  cost  more  than  bulls,  but  less  than  bullocks. 

M  oreover,  the  cows  slaughtered  at  the  Crieff  Slaughter-House  are 
often  the  reverse  of  prime. 

The  sheep,  as  a  rule,  killed  at  the  Crieff  Slaughter  House  are  good, 
but  some  of  them  are  affected  with  coughs. 

Tups  are  occasionally  killed,  and  old  ewes. 

Lambs  and  calves  are  generally  good. 

Pigs  killed  for  consumption  in  Crieff  are  good.  1  have  seen  old 
boars  and  old  broad  sows  killed  for  export,  also  pigs  suffering  from 
paralysis  and  prolapse  of  the  anus. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  previous  reports,  that  all  of 

animals  slaughtered  for  food  should  be  allowed  to  die  by  their  blood  being 
allowed  to  drain  away  after  incision.  This  is  generally  the  case  with 
sheep  and  lambs,  but  frequently  attempts  are  made  to  break  the  animal’s 
neck,  and  to  pith  it. 

Calves  are  killed  by  having  their  heads  cut  off.  Haemorrhage  goes 
on  from  the  severed  vessels,  the  headless  body  being  in  convulsions. 

The  head  is  laid  down,  and  both  movements  of  the  eyelids  and  jaws  have 
been  observed, 

Pigs  are  killed  by  being  stuck  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  fully  explained  and  condemned  the  method 
of  killing  oxen. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  add  that  all  animals  should  be  killed  by 
severing  the  large  blood  vessels  leading  to  and  from  the  head,  by  a  sharp 
knife. 


. 
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The  surroundings  before  and  after  slaughter.  The  surround¬ 

ings  before  and 
after  slaughter 

The  following  is  my  last  Bi-Annual  Report  on  the  Slaughter-House, 
sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  to  the  Commissioners  : — - 


BURGH  OF  CRIEFF. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 


HALF-YEARLY  REPORT,  ist  JuLY-3ist  December,  1896. 


My  last  report  consisted  of  the.  following  paragraph  from  Principal 
Walley’s  Practical  Guide  to  Meat  Inspection  : — 

“  In  the  matter  of  the  general  management  of  slaughter-houses,  I  have  only  to  point  out 
here  that  the  strictest  cleanliness  in  the  dressing  of  carcases  should  be  enforced,  and  especially 
in  reference  to  the  hands,  clothes,  and  instruments  and  appliances  used  by  the  operators,  and 
that  the  system  of  emptying  the  contents  of  the  digestive  organs  on  the  floor  of  the  houses, 
and  allowing  the  material  to  lie  there  for  some  time  in  close  proximity  to  the  still  warm  car¬ 
cases,  should  be  entirely  abolished.  Furthermore,  the  strictest  cleanliness  in  the  matter  of 
the  hands  and  clothes  of  those  who  have  the  conveyance  of  carcases  from  place  to  place,  and 
of  the  wrappers,  baskets,  hampers,  boxes,  or  vehicles  in  which  they  are  so  conveyed,  should 
he  observed.” 

Now,  in  the  Crieff  Slaughter-House  not  only  are  the  contents  of  the 
digestive  organs  allowed  to  lie  for  some  time  in  close  promximity  to  the 
still  warm  carcases,  but  ultimately  are  conveyed  to  a  manure  heap  a  few 
yards  distant. 

This  manure  heap  is  cleaned  out  in  a  most  perfunctory  manner  once, 
twice,  or  at  best  three  times  a  week. 

Attached  to  the  yard  in  which  the  manure  is  collected  is  a  dry  privy, 
which  is  extensively  used  by  the  general  public. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  instruments  and  appliances  used 
by  the  operators  are  the  reverse  of  clean. 

The  killing-booths  were  lime-washed  in  1.894,  and  again  in  1896. 

I  he  pens,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  have  never  seen  a  lime-wash  brush. 

At  times  the  place  seems  over-run  with  rats.  These  anfnmls  rtarr  up- 
and  down  the  hanging  carcases.  After  a  raid  upon  them  I  have  counted 
a  dozen  dead  ones  lying  in  the  court. 

JAMES  GAIRDNER, 

*  Medical  Officer. 


The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  The  Handbook  of  Public 
Health,  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  : — - 

“  Slaughter-Houses — No  slaughter-house  should  be  situated  within  ioo  feet  of  a  dwelling, 
house.  The  sight  should  be  airy  and  open,  and  should  afford  facilities  for  drainage.  The 
building  should  be  of  substantial  construction,  and  of  suitable  dimensions,  and  no  room  or 
loft  should  be  constructed  over  it.  It  should  be  well  lighted,  and  provided  with  means  of 
thorough  ventilation.  The  pens  where  the  animals  are  kept  previous  to  being  slaughtered 
should  be  separate  from  the  slaughter-house  itself.  The  floor  should  not  in  any  part  be 
below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground-  The  best  flooring  is  a  hard,  even,  jointless  paving 
of  concrete,  or  other  impervious  material,  capable  of  being  easily  and  thoroughly  cleansed, 
but  sufficiently  rough  to  afford  a  foothold.  The  floor  should  slope  towards  a  channel,  which 
should  empty  into  the  open  air  over  a  grating  leading  to  a  drain.  The  inside  wall  should  be 
covered  to  a  height  of  about  six  feet  with  cement,  slabs  of  slate,  or  other  smooth  and  im¬ 
pervious  material  easily  cleansed.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  should  be  lime-washed,  and 
any  wood-work  should  be  painted.  An  abundant  water  supply  is  indispensable,  and  it  should 
be  supplied  under  pressure  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  use  of  a  hose  for  flushing  the  walls  to  a 
height  of  six  feet.  No  water-closet,  privy,  or  cesspool,  and  no  direct  communication  with  a 
drain,  should  be  allowed  within  a  slaughter-house.  No  dung-pit  should  be  permitted.  All 
offal,  dung,  and  garbage  should  be  at  once  removed  in  covered  receptacles  of  non-absorbent 
material.  As  soon  as  slaughtering  is  completed,  the  whole  floor,  and  the  walls  to  the  height 
of  six  feet,  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  flushed  with  water.” 

In  my  report  for  the  first  half  of  1894  I  noted  that  the  animals 
had  not  a  supply  of  water.  A  supply  has  now  been  laid  on,  but  only  after 
pressure  from  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

The  pens  have  had  the  open  spars  of  the  gates  boarded  up,  but  as 
already  stated  these  pens  are  only  fitted  for  a  very  short  residence. 

Milk.  In  last  year's  report  I  placed  before  the  Commissioners  a 
description  of  a  byre,  the  requirements  of  which  were  not  unreasonable. 
The  description  was  not  mine,  but  was  a  paragraph  taken  from  the  Hand¬ 
book  of  Public  Health,  bv  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board. 

From  that  description  the  Commissioners  would  gather  that  a  byre 
should  be  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  faced  inside  to  the  height  of  four 
or  five  feet  with  some  smooth  non-absorbent  material.  That  the  lighting 
and  ventilation  should  be  good.  That  the  space  for  each  cow  should  be 
about  1000  cubic  feet.  That  the  drainage  should  be  perfect,  and  a  supply 
of  wholesome  water  should  be  laid  on  in  the  byre,  with  sufficient  pressure 
to  reach,  by  means  of  a  hose,  all  parts  that  it  is  necessary  to  wash. 

On  turning  to  the  register  of  the  Crieff  Dairies  it  will  be  found  that 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  byres  are  constructed  of  wood. 

In  about  20  per  cent,  there  is  no  light,  and  in  7  per  cent,  the  light 
was  diffident  or  indifferent.  In  30  per  cent,  the  light  was  good,  and  fair 
in  42  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

In  about  30  per  cent,  there  is  either  no  ventilation,  or  the  ventilation 
is  by  cracks  or  seams.  In  27  per  cent,  the  ventilation  is  good,  and  fair  in 
42  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

In  about  27  per  cent,  the  cubic  space  for  each  cow  is  over  1000  feet. 
In  34  per  cent,  it  is  over  600  feet.  In  38  per  cent,  it  is  under  600  feet, 
and  in  at  least  one  case  it  was  only  330  feet. 


Dairies,  &c. 


What  a  byre 
should  be 


Crieff  Byres 
Construction 

Lighting 


Ventilation 


Cubic  Space 


TABLE 

Showing-  the  Construction,  Lighting-,  Ventilation,  Cubic  Space,  Drainag-e  and  Water  Supply  of  the 

Crieff  Byres. 


Construction. 

Lighting. 

Ventilation. 

Cubic  space. 

Drainage. 

Water  supply. 

I 

Stone 

Good 

Good 

640 

None 

Beside  byre 

2 

Stone 

Good 

Fair 

r352 

To  barrel 

In  court 

3 

Wood 

None 

By  seams  and  joints 

420 

To  dung-stead 

In  cellar  beside  byre 

4 

Stone 

Fair 

Good 

365 

To  sewage  drain 

At  end  of  byre 

5 

Wood 

Fair 

Fair 

150° 

To  barrel 

None 

6 

Stone  &  Wood 

I  )eficient 

Plenty  from  craeks  &  seams 

630 

None 

In  court 

7 

Wood 

Fair 

Fair 

1568 

None 

None 

8 

Stone 

Good 

Good 

975 

To  drain 

Beside  byre 

9 

Wood 

Good 

Good 

414 

To  drain 

In  court 

IO 

Wood 

None 

From  cracks  and  seams 

572 

To  cesspool 

Near  to  byre 

I  I 

Wood 

None 

None 

539 

To  barrel 

None 

12 

Stone 

Good 

Good 

4500 

None 

At  byre  door 

T3 

Wood 

Fair 

From  cracks  and  seams 

7i5 

None 

Beside  byre 

14a 

Stone 

Fair 

Fair 

525 

None 

Beside  byre 

14b 

Wood 

Fair 

Fair 

33° 

None 

Beside  byre 

15 

Stone 

Good 

Good 

2992 

To  drain 

Beside  byre 

16 

Stone 

Indifferent 

Indifferent 

495 

None 

None 

17 

Wood 

None 

Fair 

900 

To  drain 

In  court 

18 

Wood 

Fair 

From  seams  and  cracks 

900 

None 

None 

19 

Stone 

Good 

Fair 

675 

None 

Beside  byre 

20 

Stone 

Good 

Good 

732 

To  drain 

In  byre 

1  21 

Stone 

Fair 

Fair 

1092 

None 

None 

22 

Stone 

Fair 

Fair 

2016 

None 

From  well  near  byre 

23 

Stone 

Fair 

Fair 

533 

None 

From  lade 

24 

Not  deter- 

mined. 

25 

Wood 

Fair 

Fair 

585 

None 

None 

26 

Wood 

None 

From  cracks  and  seams 

972 

None 

None 
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In  about  75  per  cent,  there  was  practically  no  drainage,  and  in  55  per  Drainage 
cent,  there  was  absolutely  none. 

In  about  30  per  cent,  there  was  no  water  supply,  and  in  only  1  case  Water  Supply 
was  there  a  water  supply  in  the  byre. 

From  the  appended  table  it  will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  the  Crieff 
byres  come/ up  to  the  standard  taken  from  the  Handbook  of  Public 
Health. 

In  over  50  per  cent,  there  seemed  to  be  no  Dairy.  Dairies 

In  many  cases  the  surroundings  were  not  satisfactory,  and  frequently  Surroundings 
there  were  large  collections  of  manure.  In  some  places  pigs  were  kept. 

In  the  Report  for  1893  the  following  paragraph  occurs  : — “  In  the 
early  months  of  the  year  I  made  a  very  exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milk -shops,  and  pointed  out  the  existing 
defects.” 

) 

In  a  previous  Report  I  suggested  that  Mr  M'Innes  should  be  allowed 
more  time  to  devote  to  his  duties  as  Sanitary  Inspector. 

In  my  application,  two  years  ago,  for  a  proper  salary  the  following 
occurs  : — “  Great  responsibility  rests  with  me,  as  the  Sanitary  Inspector’s 
time  is  so  much  occupied  with  other  work,  quite  apart  from  Public 
Health."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  once  at  least  in  every 
three  months,  to  visit  all  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milk-shops  within  the 
Burgh,  and  report  the  result  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  should,  therefore,  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  state  of  matters  revealed  in  the  appended  table. 

I  would  again  urge  upon  the  Commissioners  the  propriety  of  allowing 
Mr  M'Innes  more  time  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  Sanitary  Inspector.  At 
present  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  perform  them. 

No.  16  is  the  Dairy  I  reported  upon  so  adversely  in  last  year’s 
Report.  No  prosecution  followed  in  this  case.  I  can  report  little  or  no 
improvement  at  this  date. 

No.  3  is  the  only  case  where  a  prosecution  was  attempted.  I  his 
occurred  some  years  ago,  and  signally  failed. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  an  article— 

“Milk  Dangers  and  Remedies” — in  Longman  s  Magazine.  From  it  I 
quote  the  following  stricture  on  English  Dairy  Farmers  :— 

“  Our  cow-stalls  are  too  short  and  not  roomy  enough,  and  our  cow-houses  badly 
constructed;  that  we  do  not  (1)  groom  our  cows,  nor  (2)  clean  the  teats,  nor  (3)  sponge 
their  udders,  bellies,  and  sides,  before  milking,  with  clean,  tepid  water  ;  (4)  that  the  milkers 
do  not  tie  up  the  cow’s  tail  nor  clean  their  own  hands  and  persons  ;  nor  (5)  cover  their 
clothes  with  a  clean,  well-aired  blouse  during  milking  ;  that  (6)  they  generally  milk  in  a  foul 
atmosphere  (bacterially),  tainted  with  the  odour  of  dung,  brewers’  grains,  or  farmyard 
refuse.” 
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The  results  of  the  two  following  experiments  are  interesting  : — A  cow 
was  first  partially  milked  without  any  precautions  being  taken,  and  the 
milking  was  then  finished,  the  above  6  precautions  being  taken.  In  each 
case  a  small  glass  dish  containing  a  layer  of  sterile  nutrient  gelatine  was 
exposed  for  one  minute  in  close  proximity  to  the  milk-pail.  When  the 
cow  was  milked  without  any  precautions  3250  bacteria  were  deposited  per 
minute  on  an  area  equal  to  the  surface  of  a  10-inch  milk  pail.  Where  the 
precautions  were  taken  only  1 1 5  bacteria  were  deposited  per  minute  on 
the  same  area.  Further,  while  in  a  milk  can  sterilised  by  steam  for  half- 
an-hour,  only  165  bacteria  were  found  ;  in  a  can  cleansed  in  the  ordinary 
way  4265  were  found. 

The  above  experiments  were  made  by  Professor  Russell,  and  cited 
in  his  book  on  Dairy  Bacterioloo'v. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  milk  produced  in 
Crieff  Byres  must  be  teaming  with  bacteria. 

There  are  three  ice  cream  shops  in  Crieff.  It  has  been  reported  to 
me  that  the  proprietors  bear  good  characters,  and  that  in  no  case  is  there 
any  privy  or  urinal  communicating  with  the  shop.  In  one  case  the  shop 
was  neither  clean  nor  tidy,  and  the  proprietor  slept  on  the  premises.  I 
think  they  should  be  put  under  the  same  inspection  as  dairies. 

Bread. — The  following  appeared  in  my  Report  for  1894  : — 

“  The  Bakehouses  are  fairly  clean,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  well  conducted.  At 
the  back  of  one  situated  in  Cornton  Place,  on  my  visit,  I  found  an  accumulation  of  filth — 
such  as  manure,  soot,  which  was  on  fire,  and  the  fumes  were  blowing  into  the  Bakehouse 
through  two  round  openings  placed  about  two  feet  below  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  were 
supposed  to  act  as  ventilators  for  the  Bakehouse.  This  stream  of  impure  air  would  act  as 
one  of  the  best  transmitters  of  bacteria,  which,  meeting  with  the  warm,  moist  bread,  would 
settle  on  the  same  and  develop  rapidly  and  abundantly,  as  bread  is  such  a  suitable  nidus  for 
the  growth  of  so  many  of  these  micro-organisms.  In  another  place  situated  in  Ramsay 
Street,  close  to  a  Bakehouse,  there  was  an  accumulation  of  between  three  and  four  tons  of 
horse  manure.” 

The  Bakehouses  are  still  fairly  clean,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
well  conducted.  Their  surroundings,  however,  have  undergone  no 
improvement,  and  consist  of  large  accumulations  of  manure,  filthy 
piggeries,  collections  of  ashes  and  human  excrement.  Seeing  that  the 
Bacillus  coli  communis  is  normally  present  in  the  fceces  of  all  animals,  no 
collection  of  manure  should  be  allowed  near  any  Bakehouse — or,  indeed, 
near  a  dwelling-house. 

Accumulations  of  Filth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  seen  that  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Slaughter-house  and  the  Byres  and 
Bakehouses  of  the  Burgh  of  Crieff  there  exist  accumulations  of  filth. 
Similar  accumulations  are  to  be  found  frequently  elsewhere. 

Had  the  Commissioners  acted  on  my  suggestion,  made  some  years 
aero,  of  allowing  Mr  M'Innes  more  time  to  devote  to  his  duties  as  Sanitary 
Inspector  they  would  ere  this  possess  an  accurate  estimate  of  these 
accumulations,  as  one  of  his  duties  is  to  visit  and  inquire  as  to  the  sanitary 
state  of  all  parts  of  the  Burgh  at  least  once  in  three  months,  and  report 
the  result  to  the  Commission.  Any  Accumulation  or  Deposit  of  Manure 
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or  other  offensive  matter  within  fifty  yards  of  any  dwelling-house  within 
the  limits  of  any  Burgh  is  a  Nuisance  per  se.  It  is  not  necessary  to  aver, 
far  less  prove,  that  it  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  the  opinion  of  George 
Young  (now  Lord  Young)  and  others.  The  Commissioners,  therefore, 
have  the  power  of  abating  this  class  of  nuisance  entirely.  Besides,  these 
accumulations  are  in  many  instances  an  evasion  of  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  own  Bye-Laws.  No,  VII.  is  as  follows  : — - 

“  In  no  case  shall  any  dung  or  soil  of  any  stable,  cow-house,  pig-stye,  or  refuse  elsewhere 
than  in  a  farmyard  be  at  any  time  allowed  to  accumulate  within  the  Burgh  for  more  than 
twenty  days,  or  for  more  than  seven  days  after  a  quantity  exceeding  one  ton  has  been 
collected  in  any  place  not  allowed  by  the  Commissioners — such  dung,  soil,  or  refuse,  if  not 
removed  within  forty-eight  hours  after  notice  from  any  Officer  of  the  Commissioners  for  that 
purpose,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Commissioners,  and  they,  or  any  person  with 
whom  they  have  a  contract  for  the  removal  of  refuse,  may  enter  upon  the  premises  and 
remove  the  same,  and  may  sell  or  dispose  thereof,  and  the  money  thence  arising  may  be 
applied  towards  the  purposes  of  the  Police  Act.” 

Offensive  Trades.  The  Commissioners  seem  to  think  that  any 
person  may  carry  on  his  trade  or  business  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  following 
decision  of  the  Sheriff  last  year  will  show  that  even  the  innocent-looking 
trade  or  business  of  a  shoemaker  may  be  interdicted  : — 

“  Interdicting  a  Shoemaker. — Sherriff  Rutherfurd  has  issued  judgement  in  the  action 
raised  in  the  Edinburgh  Sheriff  Court  at  the  instance  of  Agnes  M'Callum,  3  Brandon  Street 
Edinburgh,  against  George  Angus,  2  Scotland  Street,  Edinburgh,  by  which  the  pursuer  sought 
to  interdict  the  defender,  a  shoemaker,  from  carrying  on  his  business  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  a  nusiance  and  annoy  her  tenants  at  30  Drummond  Place,  on  the  basement  floor  of 
which  the  defender’s  shop  is  situated.  The  Sheriff  finds  that  the  re-soling  of  boots  and  shoes 
by  the  defender  and  his  workmen  makes  a  loud  and  disagreeable  noise,  which  is  accompanied 
by  vibration  of  the  flooring  in  the  pursuer's  and  other  houses  in  the  tenement,  and  is  a  source 
discomfort  and  annoyance  to  the  inmates  of  the  pursuer’s  house.  He  finds  that  the  defender 
has  not  proved  that  he  has  adopted  all  the  means  within  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
any  just  and  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  pursuer  and  her  tenants,  and 
that  the  defender  is  bound  to  adopt  such  measurs  as  are  at  his  command  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  annoyance.  He,  therefore,  appoints  the  defender  to  lodge  a  minute  setting  forth  what 
further  steps,  if  any,  he  is  prepared  to  take  with  the  view  of  abating  the  annoyance  complained 
of,  and  meanwhile  continues  the  cause.  In  his  note  the  Sheriff  says  he  entertains  no  doubt 
that  one  of  the  pursuer’s  tenants  during  his  occupation  of  the  dwelling-house  was  seriously 
disturbed  and  annoyed  by  the  noise  and  vibration  caused  by  the  defender,  and  it  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  the  defender  was  only  making  reasonable  use  of  his  premises,  because  there  are 
many  trades  and  occupation  which  are  of  the  greatest  utiliiy,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  not 
allowed  to  be  carried  on  in  the  proximity  of  dwelling-houses.  No  doubt  the  inhabitants  in 
the  city  must  tolerate  a  good  deal  occasionally  on  the  principle  of  good  neighbourhood,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  support  a  complaint  in  respect  of  the  disagreeable  jangling  of  a  pianoforte 
or  the  squalling  of  children.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  hardly  be  maintained  that  the 
defender  was  entitled  to  carry  on  in  his  present  premises  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  or  any 
business  of  a  similar  nature.  Most  of  the  defenders  witnesses  were  engaged  in  repairing  boots 
and  shoes  in  different  parts  of  the  town  in  the  same  way  as  the  defender,  and  as  they  allege, 
withont  any  serious  complaint  ;  but  because  the  inhabitants  of  Argyle  Place,  Bruntfield 
Avenue,  Haymarket  Terrace,  Chambers  Street,  Nicolson  Street,  &c.,  do  not  complain  of  the 
noise,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  business  may  be  carried  on  in  localities  such  as 
Charlotte  Square  or  Drummond  Place.  The  defender  himself  seems  to  have  conceded  this, 
for  he  had  endeavoured  to  abate  the  noise  by  detaching  his  bench  from  the  wall  of  the 
tenement  to  which  it  was  fixed  and  by  embedding  in  a  box  of  earth  the  lower  ends  of  the  iron 
standers  which  support  the  lasts.  This,  no  doubt,  had  had  some  effect,  but  it  had  not  gone 
far  enough,  and  it  appears  to  the  Sheriff  that  the  defender’s  mistake  had  been  in  supposing 
that  it  was  for  the  pursuer  to  suggest  what  he  ought  to  do.  It  rather  appeared  to  the  Sheriff 
that  the  matter  might  be  arranged  in  an  amicable  way  if  the  defender  could  arrange  to  do  the 
work  of  hammering  during  the  day,  before  six,  or  at  all  events  7  p.m.,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  trying  the  effect  of  putting  several  layers  of  felt  or  other  similar  substance  underneath  the 
bench  as  suggested  by  one  of  the  witnesses.” 
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It  may  be  also  gathered  from  the  following  decision  that  Advancing 
Trade  is  not  allowed  to  ride  rough-shod  over  Domestic  Comfort 

“Domestic  Comfort  versus  Advancing  Trade. — A  case  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  public  has  just  been  decided  at  Glasgow  by  Sheriff  Guthrie.  -  On  the  opening  of  the  new 
docks  on  the  Clyde  at  Cessnock,  Messrs  J.  &  A.  Allan,  shipowners,  erected  repairing  works 
adjacent  to  the  quays  allotted  to  their  vessels,  and  not  far  from  the  houses  in  M‘Lean  Street 
and  Govan  Road.  The  tenants  of  the  houses  objected  to  the  noises  caused  by  the  steam- 
hammer  and  the  shearing  and  punching  and  other  machinery,  particularly  during  the  night, 
and,  along  with  the  proprietrix  of  the  buildings,  Mrs  Lochrane,  5  Royal  Crescent,  Crossbill, 
applied  to  the  Sheriff  for  interdict.  The  defenders  maintained  that  the  locality  was  marked 
out  by  the  formation  of  Cessnock  Docks  as  the  future  site  of  numerous  important  works, 
which  would  necessarily  affect  the  amenity  and  comfort  of  the  resident  population.  The 
Sheriff,  however,  gave  decision  interdicting  the  defenders  from  using  their  machinery  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  a  nuisance  to  the  pursuers,  and  prohibiting  altogether  the  use  of  the  steam- 
hammer  between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  There  was,  he  said,  no  authority  for 
saying  that  the  mere  opening  of  docks,  even  after  virtual  notice  having  been  given  for  years 
back  of  what  was  coming,  should  at  once  change  the  conditions  under  which  the  owners  and 
tenants  of  residential  property  near  them  had  been  living.  A  gradual  change  under  the 
influence  of  mutual  concession  and  mutual  interest  and  of  habit  and  use  would  no  doubt 
take  place,  just  as  it  had  occurred  in  many  other  districts  of  Glasgow  and  other  places  in  the 
advance  of  trade  and  population.  But  there  would  be  an  end  to  law  and  order  if  it  were 
laid  down  that  as  soon  as  a  new  dock  or  harbour  was  built  anyone  might  select  his  ground 
near  it  and  erect  any  kind  of  works  without  regard  to  the  comfort  of  the  neighbourhood.” 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  Certificate  referred  to  in  my  Report  for 
1894,  where  I  reported  the  ordinary  business  of  a  plumber  injurious  to 
health,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  manufacture  of  ingots  or  bar  lead 

“Crieff,  3rd  August,  1894. 

“I  hereby  declare,  on  soul  and  conscience,  to  the  Local  Authority  of  the  Burgh  of 
Crieff,  that,  within  premises  occupied  by  Mr  Charles  Anderson,  plumber,  Comrie  Street 
Crieff,  there  exists  a  nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867 
viz.,  a  business  so  conducted  as  to  be  offensive  or  injurious  to  health. 

“James  Gairdner,  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Note. — A  plumber  is  one  who  works  in  or  upon  lead-  -especially  one  who  furnishes, 
fits,  and  repairs  lead,  iron,  or  glass  pipes,  and  other  apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of  water, 
gas,  or  drainage  in  buildings. 

In  addition  to  working  in  lead,  Mr  Anderson  works  in  zinc  and  tin.  He  also  has 
carried  on  for  many  years  the  business  of  lead-boiling,  or  the  melting  of  old  water,  gas,  or 
drainage  lead  pipes  into  ingots,  or  bar  lead.  The  process  is  described  in  my  Report  of  10th 
March.  Mr  Anderson  carries  on  all  his  processes  without  any  precautions  to  prevent  the 
smoke  and  gas  escaping  from  his  workshops. 

Mr  Anderson  began  business  in  Crieff  in  East  High  Street,  in  the  premises  occupied 
now  by  Mrs  M ‘Gregor,  laundress.  Later  on,  he  removed  to  the  property  now  converted  into 
the  Post  Office.  In  or  about  1879  he  moved  to  Marshall  Place,  and  some  six  years  later  he 
moved  to  a  building  behind  St.  Catherine’s  Cottage.  In  1892  or  1893  he  erected  a  shed  to 
the  north  of  his  workshop,  to  which  he  removed  the  lead-melting  part  of  his  business. 

It  seems  to  me  an  extraordinary  thing  that  Mr  Anderson  was  ever  allowed  to  establish 
his  business  in  a  residential  part  of  Crieff.  The  villas  paying  feu-duties  of  £16  an  acre  did 
not  come  to  Mr  Anderson’s  injurious  business,  but  he  came  to  them.  Apart  from  this,  the 
place,  from  the  rapid  way  the  ground  rises  behind,  is  quite  unsuited  for  such  a  business,  and 
it  is  rendered  more  unsuitable  from  the  excavation  that  took  place  prior  to  building  the 
principal  workshop.  The  magnitude  of  Mr  Anderson’s  business  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  On  the  only  date  I  ever  visited  the  premises  there  was  a  most  extensive  collection 
not  only  of  new  metal,  but  also  of  old. 

The  mortality  among  Mr  Anderson’s  employees  has  not  been  small,  and  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  sickness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  business  that  may  fairly  be  put  down  to 
lead-poisoning. 

With  reference  to  the  shed  erected  in  1892,  I  had  always  understood  that  no  party  wall 
could  be  constructed  of  combustible  materials  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
Commissioners. 

If  Mr  Anderson  has  not  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners,  I  do  not  see  how  it  should 
be  allowed  to  remain.  (Intd.)  J.  G.” 
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No  prosecution  followed  this  Certificate.  Later  on — in  1896 — I 
furnished  the  Local  Authority  with  an  analysis  of  the  fumes  deposited  at 
a  distance  of  120  feet  from  the  workshop.  They  consisted  of  Lead,  Tin, 

Zinc,  Copper,  Arsenic,  Iron,  and  Manganese — -all  recognised  deadly 
poisons.  There  are  four  or  five  dwelling-houses  within  120  feet  of  the 
workshop.  Still  no  prosecution  followed. 

A  trade  may  be  prosecuted  for  as  a  nuisance  on  an  averment  and 
proof  that  the  same  is  offensive,  without  an  averment  and  proof  that  it  is 
injurious  to  health  ;  but  the  offensiveness  must  be  proved  to  be  such  as 
seriously  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  life  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
such  as  may  be  detrimental  to  health,  although  it  should  be  impossible  to 
prove  that  it  had  been  or  necessarily  must  be.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
George  Young  (now  Lord  Young)  and  others. 

Now,  no  one  would  contend  that  the  daily  inhaling  of  these  seven 
poisons  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  life  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Few  would  deny  that  such  an  exposure  was  injurious  to 
health. 

In  criticising  my  Report  for  last  year,  the  British  Medical  Journal 
writes  as  follows  : — 

“  Of  the  dangers  to  health  consequent  upon  the  practice  of  re-melting  old  or  scrap  lead 
in  buildings  close  to  human  habitations  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  local  or  other  authorities  to  see  that  the  fumes  are  carried  away  by  chimneys 
that  are  high  enough.” 

Probably,  if  a  Plumber  manufactured  his  solder  from  pure  lead  and 
pure  tin,  and  by  means  of  an  ordinary  fire,  the  dangers  to  health  might  be 
minimised.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  Plumber  makes  his  solder  by  adding 
a  little  Tin  to  a  quantity  of  old  water,  gas,  or  drainage  pipes,  which 
contain  at  least  Lead,  Tin,  Manganese,  and  Dirt.  The  whole  is  then 
melted,  by  means  of  a  small  blast  furnace,  in  a  pot.  A  Plumber,  therefore, 
deals  in  old  metals,  and  has  a  smelting-pot  on  his  premises.  This  is  a 
combination  the  law  forbids.  A  dealer  in  old  metals  is  a  broker,  and  a 
broker  is  forbidden  to  have  a  smelting-pot  on  his  premises. 

In  my  Report  for  last  year  I  summed  up  my  opinion  as  to  the  fumes  Metallic  Fumes 
from  Blacksmiths’  and  Tinsmiths’  or  Plumbers'  shops  as  follows 

From  these  Reports  it  may  be  gathered  that  my  opinion  is  that  large  quantities  of  Metal 
are  fumed  from  the  forge  of  the  Blacksmith  and  the  furnace  of  the  Tinsmith  and  the 
Plumber.  From  both  Manganese  seems  to  be  emitted.  Its  salts  are  coloured  green  or 
rose-coloured,  and  it  has  a  strong  affinity  for  Carbon.  The  deposited  fumes  are  green,  and 
they  are  principally  seen  on  wooden  fences  and  trees.  They  are  also  seen  on  the  slates  and 
stones  of  buildings. 

Both  trades  emit  iron,  and,  so  far,  there  is  a  similarity.  The  deposit  from  the  Black¬ 
smith  is  slightly  brighter  than  that  from  the  Tinsmith  or  Plumber. 

While  the  Tinsmith  or  Plumber’s  fumes  contain  Lead  and  small  quantities  of  Zinc,  Tin, 

Arsenic,  and  Antimony,  the  Blacksmith  probably  emits  larger  quantities  of  Arsenic,  and,  in 
addition,  Phosphorus,  Sulphur,  and  Silicon  ;  also,  the  product  from  the  combustion  of  Coal. 

The  complaints  observed  in  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trades  are  similar. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference.  While  Cancer  and  Erysipelas  seem  common  in  the  vicinity 
of  Blacksmiths,  they  are  not  observed  near  the  other  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  persistent  pains  in  the  bones,  and  the  cases  of  Onychia  were 
observed  beside  the  Tinsmith  and  Plumber’s  Furnace. 
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I  append  a  table,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr  Macadam,  giving-  a  com¬ 
parative  analysis  of  the  fumes  from  a  Blacksmith  at  a  distance  of  400 
feet,  and  from  a  Plumber  or  Tinsmith  at  a  distance  of  120  feet.  From 
it,  it  may  be  seen  that  my  statement  in  last  year’s  Report  that  the 
Plumber’s  fumes  consisted  of  Iron,  Manganese,  Lead,  Zinc,  Tin,  Arsenic,1 
and  Antimony  was  fairly  correct,  Mr  Macadam  finding  Iron,  Manganese, 
Lead,  Zinc,  Tin,  Arsenic,  and  Copper  ;  but  no  Antimony.  He  also 
corroborates  my  opinion  that  the  fumes  from  the  Blacksmith  deposited  at 
a  distance  of  400  feet  contain  Manganese  and  large  quantities  of  Iron. 

Analytical  Laboratory, 

Surgeons’  Hall,  Edinburgh,  27th  June ,  1896. 


ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF  DEPOSITES 
Received  from  Dr  GAIRDNER,  Crieff. 


Blacksmith. 

Plumber  or  Tinsmith. 

Moisture, 

1 7  "2  2 

2  2  ’  1 6 

Organic  Vegetable  Matter, 

.  66-93 

3‘63 

Mineral  Matter,  ... 

.  1 5‘85 

74-21 

IOO’OO 

IOO'OO 

The  Mineral  Matter  consists  of : — 

Insoluble  Siliceous  Matter, 

.  7  7  ‘5  2 

90-29 

'Fin  Oxide, 

none. 

slight  trace. 

Ferric  Oxide, 

i8'oi 

6-i6 

Ferrous  Oxide,  ... 

.  1-23 

0-38 

Copper  Oxide, 

none. 

0.21 

Zinc  Oxide, 

none. 

0-04 

Manganese  Oxide, 

slight  trace. 

slight  trace. 

Plumbic  (Lead)  Oxide,  ... 

none. 

slight  trace. 

Arsenic,  ... 

none. 

very  slight  trace. 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 

18.4 

2.54 

Sodium  Chloride, 

.  1-23 

C24 

Sodium  Sulphate,  &c.,  ... 

o'i  7 

0-14 

IOO'OOO 

100.000 

'The  deposit  marked  “  Blacksmith” 

was  of  a  bright  green  colour, 

and  when  examined  under 

the  Microscope  was  seen  to  consist 

of  vegetable  cells  of  a  very 

simple  character.  When 

heated  the  residue  was  red  in  colour  from  the  presence  of  Iron  Oxide.  The  insoluble 
portion  consisted  of  fragments  of  Siliceous  Matter. 

The  “  Plumber  or  Tinsmith  ”  sample  had  a  dark  green  colour,  and  when  burned  the 
residue  was  red.  The  insoluble  matter  consisted  of  Small  Stones  and  other  Siliceous 
Particles. 

W.  IVISON  MACADAM,  F.R.S.E.,  F.IC.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

In  addition  to  Mr  Macadam,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Tatlock  of 
Glasgow,  Mr  M'Dougall  of  Dundee,  Dr  Stockman  of  Edinburgh,  Dr 
Smith  of  London,  Dr  Penny  of  Great  Broughton,  and  others.  There  is 
one  gentleman  I  am  not  indebted  to.  He  made  three  simple  analyses, 
and  made  a  charge  of  £3  3s.  I  explained  to  him  that  my  salary  was  only 
£y  7s,  but  he  insisted  upon  payment.  Ultimately,  he  took  out  a  sum¬ 
mons  against  me — oddly  enough,  through  one  of  the  Commissioners. 
Rather  than  fight  the  case,  I  had  to  hand  over  about  half  my  salary. 

In  estimating  the  nature  of  the  fumes  from  the  Blacksmith  and 
Tinsmith  or  Plumber,  manv  thinors  have  to  be  considered.  We  must 
consider  the  very  low  level  at  which  the  fumes  are  emitted,  the  stalks 
being  frequently  attached  to  one-storied  buildings. 


. 
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We  have  also  to  consider  the  uneven  nature  of  the  ground  on  which 
buildings  are  erected.  In  the  case  referred  to  in  my  Certificate  of  3rd 
August,  1894,  the  difference  in  altitude  between  the  workshop  and  one  of 
the  exposed  houses  was  24  feet  from  the  rapid  rise  of  the  ground. 
Further,  we  have  to  consider  that  the  material  melted  is  not  ore,  or  even 
one  metal,  but  a  complex  manufactured  material  consisting  of  different 
metals.  The  Blacksmith  does  not  simply  work  in  or  upon  iron.  He 
works  in  or  upon  iron  to  which  so  much  Manganese  has  been  added  and 
from  which  the  impurities — -Arsenic,  Phosphorus,  Sulphur,  and  Silicon — 
may  not  have  been  removed. 

The  Plumber  or  Tinsmith  does  not  merely  work  in  or  upon  lead. 
As  stated  in  my  Certificate  of  3rd  August,  1894,  he  works  in  tin  and  zinc. 
In  addition,  as  shown  by  Mr  Macadam’s  analysis,  the  metal  he  works  in 
contains  Iron,  Copper,  and  Manganese. 

“  The  effect  of  acids  on  vegetation  is  a  subject  of  practical  importance,  especially  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  question  as  to  whether  a  manufactory  is  properly  condensing  its  gases,  or  whether 
it  is  not  injuring  the  surrounding  country.  The  distance  at  which  an  acid-emitting  manufactory 
has  been  found  to  injure  vegetation  is  about  2187  yards  ;  prevaling  winds  may,  however,  carry 
the  vapours  farther  than  this  in  particular  directions  ;  slight  undulations  in  the  ground,  hedges, 
walls,  belts  of  trees,  and  similar  obstacles,  modify  and  obviate  the  action  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gas  does  not  mix  uniformly  with  the  air,  but  is  absorbed  in 
small  globules  of  water,  which  are  thrown  forward  by  currents  of  wind  or  air,  and  are  driven 
over  any  wall  or  interruption  to  a  distance  in  a  curve  from  the  top.” 

Angus  Smith. 

Now,  1  do  not  mean  to  aver  that  the  fumes  from  a  Blacksmith  or 
Plumber  will  injure  vegetation  at  2187  yards,  but  I  aver,  and  can  prove, 
that  the  fumes  from  a  Blacksmith  may  be  carried  2187  yards,  and  will 
injure  vegetation  at  a  distance  of  400  feet.  I  he  intense  heat  used 
especially  by  the  Blacksmith  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  Black¬ 
smith  uses  a  wind-furnace,  forcing  a  strong  current  ol  air  upon  the  melting 
and  molten  metal.  Bessemer,  in  his  first  experiments,  made  in  his 
laboratory,  blew  out  or  wasted  about  half  his  material.  In  my  Report  for 
last  year  I  stated  that  the  fumes  do  not  mix  with  the  atmosphere,  but  sail 
along  undiluted.  I  can  only  compare  them  to  the  Gulf  stream.  The 
Gulf  stream  is  an  ocean  current  in  the  North  Atlantic.  These  fumes  are 
atmospheric  currents.  They  are  not  a  mechanical,  but  a  chemical  com¬ 
bination,  formed  by  fierce  fires.  They  are  found  generally  at  a  distance 
from  the  forge  or  furnace  as  a  green  deposit.  When  found  near  they 
have  been  washed  down  by  heavy  rains  or  blown  down  by  strong  head¬ 
winds.  In  last  year’s  Report  I  attributed  the  green  colour  to  Manganese. 
I  still  think  the  green  is  partly  due  to  Manganese,  but  equally  so  to 
vegetation.  When  emitted  the  fumes  are  intensely  hot.  As  they  sail 
along  they  gradually  gather  any  moisture,  and  ultimately  become  so  heavy 
that  they  are  deposited.  The  deposit,  being  damp,  favours  vegetation. 

The  following  appeared  in  last  year’s  Report  :  — 
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BURGH  OF  CRIEFF. 


BURGH  POLICE  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1892. 


BYE-LAWS  FOR  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 


BYE-LAW  No.  8. 


I  am  of  opinion  that  the  business  of  a  Blacksmith  is  an  offensive  process  of  trade,  and, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  is  carried  on  without  any  precaution. 

I  am  informed  that  in  the  Forging  of  Horse  Shoes  &c.,  about  25  per  cent,  of  Iron  is  lost 
probably  in  the  shape  of  fumes,  driven  into  the  air  by  the  bellows,  or  wind  furnace,  at  a  low 
level. 

In  the  neighbourhood,  and  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Forges,  the  Fumes  are  to  be 
seen  as  a  green  deposit  on,  or  pigmentation  of  buildings,  fences,  trees,  <Yc. 

In  estimating  the  nature  of  the  Fumes,  in  addition  to  the  iron,  we  have  to  take  into  account 
its  Impurities,  such  as  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  and  the  added  manganese. 

There  seems,  also,  some  new  and  dangerous  compound  formed.  Singular  and  Fatal 
cases  of  sickness  are  to  be  met  with  among  individuals  long  exposed  to  the  fumes. 

A  lad  of  fourteen,  exposed  from  infancy  to  the  fumes,  came  under  my  care  from  a  severe 
attack  of  Pneumonia,  and  27  years  later  died  from  Multiple  Abcess,  opening  into  the  rectum. 
In  the  interval  he  had  several  severe  attacks  of  Sciatica  and  Erysipelas.  He  also  suffered 
from  Abscess  under  the  jaw,  and  was  a  martyr  to  toothache.  Four  years  before  his  death 
all  his  hair  fell  out,  and  subsequently  grew  in  white. 

In  the  adjoining  house  one  of  the  members  had  severe  and  repeated  attacks  of  Sciatica, 
and  another  died  of  Meningitis. 

A  man  aged  fifty,  exposed  to  the  fumes  for  twenty-one  years,  has  developed  Paraplegia, 
and  a  staggering  gait  ;  and  twelve  years  ago  had  the  most  severe  attack  of  Herpes-facialis  I 
ever  witnessed.  He  also  suffered  severely  from  Sciatica  and  Toothache,  and  was  very 
Rheumatic. 

The  head  of  a  house  died  of  Cancer  of  the  Liver  and  Albuminuria  ;  his  wife  of  Cancer 
of  the  breast  and  Unemic  Convulsion  ;  the  eldest  daughter  devoleped  Epileptic  Fits,  as  well 
as  the  only  son.  The  remaining  daughter  had  a  large  Abcess  under  her  jaw. 

The  head  of  another  house  also  died  of  Cancer,  as  well  as  the  eldest  son,  and  the  mother 
became  Imbecile. 

The  head  of  another  house  died  of  Pityriasis-rubra,  and  a  grandson  nearly  died  of 
Pneumonia. 

The  head  of  another  house  had  repeated  and  severe  attacks  of  Pneumonia,  and  his  wife 
died  from  Structure  of  the  Intestine. 

The  cases  could  be  multiplied,  but  will  indicate  the  nature  of  complaints  produced  by 
the  fumes. 

I  should  recommend  that  the  Chimney  of  every  Forge  should  be  provided  with  a  cap  or 
hood. 

JAMES  GAIRDNER. 


December,  1895. 


. 
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In  writing  the  above  I  missed  noting  one  singular  family  group. 
The  head  of  the  house  had  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  as  well  as  the 
eldest  daughter.  He  had  cardiac  complaint,  was  gouty,  or  rheumatic,  and 
flatulent.  The  mother  suffered  from  colic  and  genito-urinary  troubles,  and 
died  of  stricture  of  the  intestines.  The  youngest  daughter  had  an  abscess 
under  her  jaw,  and  had  more  hair  on  her  face  than  most  young  girls. 
The  youngest  son  developed  epileptic  fits.  There  is  thus  the  curious 
incidence  of  rheumatic,  digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  nervous,  genito¬ 
urinary,  and  integumentary  diseases  in  one  house.  The  head  of  the  house 
had  a  singularly  slow  pulse.  In  his  attack  of  pneumonia,  while  his 
temperature  was  high,  his  pulse  did  not  exceed  ioo,  and  usually  was 
under  50. 

When  I  commenced  the  enquiry  into  Metallic  Fumes  more  than  three 
years  ago,  little  seemed  to  be  known  about  Manganese.  In  an  official 
document,  three  years  ago,  I  characterised  it  as  a  poison  possessing 
properties  like  arsenic  and  phosphorus.  More  recently  some  information 
was  to  be  gained  from  books,  especially  from  Dr  Philips’  “  Inorganic 
Materia  Medica.  ” 

From  that  book  it  may  be  learned  that  Robert  found  that  Manganese 
when  given  by  the  mouth  is  inert,  but  when  injected  subcutaneously  it  is 
an  active  agent.  I  think  it  is  equally  active  when  inhaled. 

According  to  Philips,  Manganese  slows  the  pulse  and  the  heart’s 
action  and  produces  convulsions  ;  when  long  continued  it  produces  pro¬ 
gressive  wasting  and  feebleness  or  staggering  gait  and  paraplegia  and 
vomiting  and  purging.  Philips  thinks  its  action  like  lead  or  zinc. 

Among  individuals  exposed  to  the  Blacksmith’s  fumes  the  following 
peculiarities  have  been  noted  : — -Diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  Erysipelas, 
or  more  probably  Erythema,  Pityriasis,  Herpes,  and  Eczema  are  fre¬ 
quent  ;  Itchiness  is  common.  The  growth  of  hair  on  the  female  face  and 
the  early  blanching  of  the  hair  in  both  sexes  are  often  seen.  The  com¬ 
plexion  is  generally  ruddy,  and  in  one  case,  in  an  unimpregnated  female, 
pigmentation  of  the  areola  was  noticed.  Small  abscesses  were  common, 
especially  below  the  jaw  in  young  girls.  Disordered  menstruation,  mis¬ 
carriage,  and  albuminuria  occurred.  Epilepsy,  paraplegia,  meningitis, 
imbecility,  and  failure  of  sight  and  hearing  were  observed.  Pneumonia 
was  common,  as  well  as  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  and  rheumatic 
complaints.  Cancer  was  fairly  frequent. 

In  my  Report  for  1894  the  following  occurs 

“According  to  the  Police  Act,  1892,  Schedule  IV.,  it  appears  to  be  illegal  to  erect 
wooden  buildings  inside  a  Burgh,  except  by  a  Railway  Company.  Not  only  has  this  been 
allowed  here,  but  a  section  of  the  Local  Authority  of  Crieff,  sitting  as  the  Dean  of  Guild, 
actually  sanctioned  the  erection  of  such  wooden  buildings.” 

If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  even  so  late  as  1896  the  erection  of 
Wooden  Buildings  has  been  sanctioned.  This  appears  to  be  a  decided 
retrogradation,  as  it  was  prohibited  many  years  ago  by  the  348th  Section 
of  the  Police  Act  of  1862,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 
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“  The  party  walls  of  all  buildings  erected  after  the  adoption  of  this  Act  shall  be  carried 
through  and  above  the  roof  to  form  a  parapet  of  not  less  than  twelve  inches  in  height, 
measured  at  right  angles  with  the  slope  of  the  roof,  above  the  covering  of  the  roof  of  the 
highest  building  to  which  such  party  wall  belongs ;  and  all  such  party  walls,  and  the  external 
walls  of  all  buildings  erected  after  the  adoption  of  this  Act  in  or  near  any  street,  public  or 
private,  or  within  the  curtilage  of  any  house  adjoining  any  such  street,  shall  be  constructed 
of  incombustible  materials,  and  the  coverings  of  the  roof  thereof  shall  not,  without  the 
previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  Commissioners,  be  constructed  of  combustible  materials  ; 
and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  owner  of  any  building  having,  at  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  this  Act,  a  roof  covered  with  thatch  or  other  combustible  Material,  and  contiguous  to  or 
adjoining  to  any  other  building,  to  suffer  such  covering  to  such  roof  to  remain  for  a  longer 
period  than  seven  years  after  such  adoption  of  this  Act,  unless  with  the  consent  in  writing  of 
the  Commissioners  ;  and  every  person  who  shall  erect  any  building,  or  cover  any  roof,  or 
suffer  the  covering  of  any  roof  to  continue,  contrary  to  the  provision  herein  contained,  and 
who  shall  not  remove  or  alter  the  same  within  one  month  after  notice  given  to  him  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Commissioners,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  One  Pound  for 
every  day  that  such  building  or  covering  to  such  roof  shall  so  continue. 

There  is  a  building  in  the  Burgh  the  roof  of  which  is  covered  with 
thatch.  It  is  used  as  a  dwelling-house. 

In  October,  1892,  ]ust  after  the  present  Police  Act  received  the 
Royal  Assent,  an  individual,  without  consulting  anyone  interested, 
hurriedly  run  up  a  two-storied  wooden  building.  I  he  authorities  were 
duly  notified,  but  did  nothing.  Three  months  elapsed,  and  no  action 
could  then  be  taken  as  to  its  removal.  Three  months  afterwards  the 
proprietor  proceeded  to  burn  fierce  fires  of  600  degrees  Fahr.,  emitting 
dense  black  smoke  and  sparks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  dwelling- 
houses.  This  recurred  at  intervals.  A  prosecution  took  place,  but  the 
complaint  was  dismissed.  Ultimately,  on  an  appeal  outside  the  Burgh, 
the  nuisance  was  stopped,  but  the  wooden  building  still  remains. 

In  a  Report  dated  22nd  July  1  drew  the  attention  of  the  Local  Smoke. 
Authority  to  the  quantities  of  smoke  discharged  into  our  streets.  I  not 
only  drew  attention  to  the  smoke  arising  from  the  Locomotive  and 
Stationary  Engines,  the  Factories,  Bakehouses,  and  Gas  work,  but  to  the 
smoke  from  the  “free  toom”  of  the  Burgh.  In  addition,  I  drew  attention 
to  the  smoke  from  domestic  chimneys.  I  also  drew  attention  to  the  smoke 
from  wash-houses. 

Professor  Ramsay,  of  London,  in  his  address  to  the  Glasgow  Con 
gress,  said  as  to  smoke  : — 

“  1.  It  deposits  in  our  houses,  on  our  clothes,  and  on  our  persons  as  blacks,  necessi¬ 
tating  a  great  expenditure  of  labour  and  of  soap.  2,  It  condenses  atmospheric  vapour, 
causing  fog  and  rain,  and  rendering  our  climate  colder,  and  makes  our  lives  more  or  less 
unhappy  and  uncomfortable.  3.  It  shuts  out  sunlight,  and  thus  increases  the  growth  and 
tends  towards  the  multiplication  of  bacteria,  and  directly  incites  disease.” 

With  reference  to  the  locomotive  and  stationary  engines  at  Crieff 
Station,  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  General  Manager  of  the  Railway 
Company  to  the  matter,  with  the  result  that  the  nuisance  has  practically 
ceased.  Otherwise,  1  can  report  no  improvement.  In  Glasgow,  with  its 
very  tall  chimneys,  I  understand  the  standard  on  which  the  Couit  has 
been  proceeding  for  some  time  back  is  to  permit  black  smoke  from  two  or 
three  minutes  per  hour,  aud  medium  smoke  from  four  to  five  minutes. 

The  Commissioners  have  ample  powers  to  check  the  emission  of  unreason- 
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able  quantities  of  smoke  from  any  one  chimney,  whether  domestic  or  not. 
If  a  person  allows  his  or  her  chimney  to  go  on  fire,  he  or  she  can  be 
punished  by  a  fine.  Whether  a  wash-house  chimney  is  a  domestic  one  or 
not  is  a  question  ;  but  certainly  where  there  are  two  of  them  going  three 
days  a  week,  in  conjunction  with  some  twenty  house  chimneys,  all  emit¬ 
ting  smoke  at  a  low  level,  the  combination  is  worse  than  many  a  factory. 

Professor  Ramsay  says  Paris  is  a  larger  city  than  Glasgow,  and  yet 
it  is  clean  and  bright,  while  Glasgow  is  dark  and  dirty.  He  says  the 
difference  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  fuel  burned.  We  burn  coal  ;  the 
French  burn  coke.  I  believe  much  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  mitigat¬ 
ing  the  smoke  nuisance  from  the  domestic  fire-place  by  more  systematic 
coaling,  cleaner  vents,  and  higher  shafts.  When  one  considers  the  close 
connection  between  one  of  the  most  dreadful  diseases  and  smoke  or  soot, 
as  illustrated  in  “chimneysweep’s  cancer,”  it  is  reasonable  that  every¬ 
thing-  should  be  done  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

The  houses  of  the  working  classes  are  frequently  ill-ventilated  and 
overcrowded.  In  many  cases,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  there  was  no 
proper  water-closet  accommodation.  The  want  of  water-closet  accommo¬ 
dation  is  well  demonstrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Slaughter-House. 
Several  of  the  residents  have  informed  me  that  they  are  compelled  to 
make  use  of  the  privy  already  referred  to.  In  other  parts  of  the  town  one 
has  only  to  turn  into  some  bye-lane  and  view  the  deposits  of  excrement. 
Several  of  these  ill-ventilated  and  overcrowded  houses  were  used  as 
unregistered  Common  Lodging-Houses. 

Last  year  I  reported  as  follows  : — 

“These  houses  are  overcrowded.  Not  only  are  the  kitchens  used  as  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  have  been  used  as  accouchment  chambers  for  lying-in 
women.  Males  and  females,  not  husband  and  wife,  occupy  the  same  sleeping  apartment. 
In  some  cases  the  windows  will  not  open,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  regular  lime-washing 
in  April  and  October.” 

P  rom  the  Register  it  may  be  found  that  the  total  Cubic  Space  in  the 
rooms,  including  kitchens,  in  the  four  registered  houses  is  15,896  feet. 
The  houses  are  licensed  for  28  lodgers.  In  addition,  the  keepers  of  the 
houses,  their  families,  and  others  bring  the  number  of  sleepers  up  to  51. 
It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that  each  man,  woman,  or  child  has  a  sleeping 
space  of  307  cubic  feet.  If  the  kitchens  are  left  out,  the  space  is  reduced 
to  1 61  cubic  feet. 

No.  1  gives  400  feet  or  208  if  the  kitchen  accommodation  is  left  out  ; 
No.  2,  234  or  1  19  ;  No.  3,  295  or  201  ;  and  No.  4,  305  or  124.  No.  3 
(1)  and  No.  4  (1)  are  the  kitchens  in  which  the  accouchments  took  place. 
In  the  first  case  there  was  the  patient,  two  doctors,  and  two  female 
attendants,  and  ultimately  the  child,  all  sharing  this  940  feet  of  cubic  space. 

As  already  remarked,  the  Sanitary  Inspector  has  too  much  to  do 
apart  from  his  health  duties.  One  of  his  duties  is  to  visit  and  inquire  as 
to  the  condition  of  each  Common  Lodging-House  within  the  Burgh  at 
least  every  calendar  month. 


Housing  of  the 
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COMMON  LODGING-HOUSES. 


No. 

No.  of  Room 
and  Description. 

Cubic  Space. 

Sleepers 

Family. 

Licensed 

Lodgers. 

Cubic  Space. 

1 

1  Kitchen 

1260  feet 

Two 

630  feet 

I 

2  Kitchen 

1428  „ 

One 

One 

7T4  >, 

3  Bedroom 

0 

0 

1 n 

Five 

3°°  » 

4  Bedroom 

1421  „ 

Five 

284  ,, 

2 

1  Kitchen 

150°  „ 

Eight 

187  „ 

2  Bedroom 

155°  » 

Five 

3l6  »» 

3 

1  Kitchen 

94°  „ 

Four 

235  » 

2  Bedroom 

667  „ 

Two 

333  » 

3  Bedroom 

i35°  » 

Four 

337  » 

4 

1  Kitchen 

M7°  » 

Eight 

183  „ 

2  Kitchen 

0 

O 

3  Bedroom 

O 

CO 

... 

Three 

290  „ 

4  Bedroom 

0 

OO 

Three 

290  „ 

Total  Cubic  Space,  in  feet,  15896,  divided  by  23  +  28  =  307. 
15896,  less  7668  kitchen  accommodation,  divided  by  51  =  161. 


No. 

ij  • 

400  or 

less 

K.A., 

tv) 

O 

00 

55 

2,  . 

••  234 

55 

55 

119. 

55 

3>  • 

••  295 

55 

55 

201. 

55 

4,  ■ 

3°5 

55 

55 
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The  Families  comprise  9  Adults  and  14  Adolescents  or  Children. 

I  have  had  no  complaints  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  ot  the  Factories 
and  Workshops. 

The  following  appeared  in  last  year’s  Report  : — 

“  Referring  to  the  use  of  Alcoholic  Liquors,  there  is  at  present  a  great  deal  said  and 
written  about  the  early  closing  of  public-houses.  More  good,  I  think,  would  result  from  the 
later  opening  of  them—  say,  at  noon  or  one  o’clock,  instead  of  eight  in  the  morning.  No 
one  should  use  Alcohol,  in  any  form,  as  a  beverage,  before  noon.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  one  glass  of  Whisky  will  do  a  man  infinitely  more  harm  at  10  a.m.  than  two 
glasses  at  10  p.m. 

There  were  several  deaths  from  intemperance  last  year,  two  of  them 
being  women  by  no  means  belonging  to  the  lowest  class.  In  addition  to 
being  a  cause  of  death.  Alcohol  is  a  cause  ol  disease. 

The  Rag  Stores  and  the  premises  of  other  Brokers  were  fairly  satis¬ 
factory,  but  the  majority  of  them  had  no  license. 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  a  prosecution  in  Dundee 

“  A  Broker’s  Contravention. — Andrew  Shaw,  broker,  Perth  Road,  pleaded  guilty  at 
Dnndee  yesterday  to  having  committed  a  contravention  of  his  license.  On  18th  inst.  he 
purchased  6  lbs.  of  tea  lead  from  a  boy — 106  lbs.  less  than  the  smallest  quantity  allowed  by 
law  to  be  purchased  by  a  broker.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  15/,  or  undergo  ten 
days’  imprisonment.” 

In  Crieff  there  must  be  many  cases  where  sales  of  less  than  1  cwt.  of 
lead  take^  place. 

In  noticing  my  Report  for  1894,  The  Journal  of  State  Medicine  has 
the  following  — 

“  Dr  Gairdner  reports  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  October  last,  which  he  attributed 
to  ‘  the  condition  of  one  of  the  main  drains  of  the  Burgh,  which,  from  its  faulty  discharge  into 
a  pond  of  sewage  at  the  Sewage  Farm,  was  practically  unventilated.’  ” 

This  outbreak  commenced  on  the  9th  October  and  ended  on  the 
23rd.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Local  Authority 
and  myself  about  this  outbreak.  The  Local  Authority  considered  it  due 
to  a  rural  milk  supply.  So  strongly  did  they  hold  to  this  opinion  that, 
without  consulting  me,  they  sent  lor  Dr — now  Sir  Henry — Littlejohn, 
who  visited  Crieff  on  the  25th  October.  Meantime  I  had,  on  the  20th, 
ordered  the  sewage  tenant  to  clear  away  the  obstruction  which  dammed 
back  the  sewage  and  drowned  the  sewer  pipe,  preventing  all  ventilation. 

This  he  did  at  once,  and  for  the  next  two  days  the  smell  from  the  sewer 
was  very  offensive.  On  the  23rd  I  met  my  Local  Authority  by  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  assured  them  that  the  epidemic  was  at  an  end,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  more  cases.  On  the  25th  Dr — now  Sir  Henry — Littlejohn 
paid  his  visit,  and  his  report  on  the  suspected  farm  was  as  follows  : — 

“  The  farm  in  question  I  found  in  a  good  sanitary  state — the  cows  healthy  and  well 
housed,  and  the  water  supply  satisfactory.  This  last  had  recently  been  intrcduced  at  the 
instance  of  the  County  Council  and  their  officials.  Formerly  this  farm  was  dependant  on 
the  Earn,  whence  water  had  to  be  carted  a  considerable  distance  and  at  great  inconvenience. 

This  peculiarity  was  presented  in  the  arrangements  at  this  farm — viz.,  that  the  dairy  opera¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  the  cleansing  of  the  utensils  was  concerned,  were  transacted  in  the  open  air , 
there  being  no  milk-house  properly  so-called-  I  satisfied  myselt  that  all  the  inmates  and 
workers  at  this  farm  were  quite  healthy  and  had  not  recently  suffered  from  illness  of  any 
kind.  This  really  settled  the  question  which  I  had  been  called  on  to  answer.  As,  however, 
the  water  supply  of  this  farm  was  the  overflow  of  a  supply  which  served  the  adjacent  Manse, 
we  proceeded  there  and  examined  the  cistern  which  received  the  supply  and  acted  the  part 
of  a  settling  tank.  This  had  no  cover,  but  the  water  had  a  satisfactory  appearance,  and  was 
in  good  quantity.  Here,  also,  the  parties  using  the  water — some  of  them  of  tender  years — 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health.” 

In  my  Report  for  1894  I  reported  as  to  the  Sewage  Fields  as 
follows  : — “  The  ground  is  too  small,  improperly  constructed,  and  unscien¬ 
tifically  managed.” 

The  opinion  of  the  Local  Authority  is  as  follows  : — “  T.  he  irrigation 
ground  was  ample  for  all  the  sewage  they  put  on  it,  and  the  whole  system 
was  considered  to  be  an  excellent  one.” 

i 

(Signed)  JAMES  GAIRDNER, 

Fellow  of  the  British  Institute  of  Public  Health. 
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